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BETWEEN ISSUES 


In our January 7 issue, readers will recall, we published 
an open letter to Bertrand Russell by Norman Thomas. In 
it, the Socialist leader upbraided Lord Russell for writing 
a foreword to a book by the long-time Soviet apologist 
Corliss Lamont in which he seemed to swallow the Com- 
munist line of an America writhing in the grip of a super- 
McCarthyist “cold terror.” Two weeks ago, we published 
Lord Russell’s reply together with further comment by Mr. 
Thomas. We are gratified to see that this significant exchange 
has not gone unnoticed. On February 21, the Christian 
Science Monitor made it the subject of an editorial which 
we feel is worth quoting in its entirety: 

“If anyone can claim justification for cherishing resent- 
ment against the indiscriminate tactics of ‘McCarthyism,’ 
it is the left-of-center liberal. For such ‘exposures’ of Com- 
munism, by their very blunderbuss approach, wounded loyal 
liberals as much as disloyal subversives. And there were 
some politicians not above dipping their innuendoes into 
the tar barrel of Red phobia to ‘smear’ their political or 
ideological enemies among genuine liberals. 

“The American judiciary with very few exceptions nobly 
held the line for the Bill of Rights. The influence of ‘Mc- 
Carthyism’ is growing weaker day by day. And now comes 
an unquestioned liberal to bear witness both to returning 
sanity and to the fact that, vicious as was the assault upon 
American civil liberties around 1949 to 1954, their state 
was never so black as it looked to some abroad. 

“Norman Thomas, veteran American Socialist leader, in 
a spirited exchange published in New LEADER magazine, 









in his introduction to a recent book by Corliss Lamoy 

“*There have been indeed outrageous offenses in Amerig 
against individual liberty,’ wrote Mr. Thomas, ‘... but 
facts, bad as some of them are, tell a different story f 
the one Bertrand Russell has believed.’ 

“And Mr. Thomas speaks truly when he says he 
‘earned the right to correct the record.’ ” 
Reprints: Two recent articles dealing with diff 
aspects of a subject currently much in the public mi 
have occasioned wide comment from readers. One w 
Anthony Netboy’s “Cancer Fighters Turn to Food Ad 
tives” (February 18); the other, Roy Norr’s “The Filt 
Tip Cigarette Hoax” (February 25). We are holding ty 
on these two articles, and if sufficient demand for copi 
develops in the next few weeks we expect to order repri 

made. 

Meanwhile, four of our most popular New Leaner 
prints are still available. These are: “Labor in the Sovi 
Orbit,” Anatole Shub’s historical analysis of how 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” has steadily degenerat 
into a ruthless dictatorship over the proletariat where 





















the Communists have held power (25 cents per copy, 100 f@yojati] 
$20; now in its second printing); “India: Awakeni a 
Giant,” by W. S. Woytinsky, a study of the economic prod , pie 





pects of Asia’s pivotal democracy (20 cents per copy, | 
for $18); “The Crimes of the Stalin Era,” the full text any le 
Nikita Khrushchev’s famous “de-Stalinization” speech, wit; 
annotations by Boris I. Nicolaevsky (20 cents per copy, 14 ther 
for $15; now in its third printing) ; “The Storm in 





































has taken to task the famous British philosopher, Bertrand Europe,” by Milovan Dijilas, the now-celebrated article quch 
Russell, for accepting vuncritically exaggerations of Tito’s former Vice President which landed its author in 4 “ton 
the American scene and giving them further currency Yugoslav jail (10 cents per copy; 100 for $7.50). tions, 
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isenhower and the Israeli Crisis 


“| THE DEMOCRACY 


story fi 


tT Is difficult to be both a great 
power and a democracy. Accord- 
inj ing to the traditions of pre-democratic 
history, the great power—possessing 
.tboth powerful means for mass de- 
struction and the type of society most 
ed by it—must be concerned 








»Y, 100 {volatile power balance. Traditionally 
\waken * 
the great power seeks accommodation 
with its peers, dealing ruthlessly with 
any lesser interests which may stand 
itfin the way. A democracy, on the 
ther hand, must be concerned as 
nuch with the domestic order within 
+, , lations as with the order among na- 
tions. Even if it renounces the natu- 
cral instinct to proselytize for free- 
====jdom, it must take a jaundiced view 
of autocracy and be sympathetic to 
its erosion or overthrow. 

In some cases, there is no conflict 
between the two traditions. Most 
often, however, the chancelleries of 
democratic states are torn between 
the presumed exigencies of great- 
12 | power status and the more or less 


a insistent pressure of public opinion 
on behalf of little people and small 
nations seeking to disarrange the 

‘ Grand Design in order to assure 


their own tranquility. 

20 In maintaining a comparatively 
stable peace between 1815 and 1914, 
the European diplomats tended to 





21° J bear out the wisdom of great-power 
accommodations. Small nations and 

Peoples whose interests were traded 

sede. | ““8Y could console themselves with 
y. the thought that they had been sac- 


tificed to a more secure peace for all. 
But with the emergence of virulent 
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AS AGREAT POWER 


By Anatole Shub 


nationalist and totalitarian ideolo- 
gies, this structure broke down. First 
Munich, then Yalta showed that ac- 
commodation with messianic dicta- 
tors was illusory. Benes in Czecho- 
slovakia, Mikolajezyk and others in 
postwar East Europe yielded to the 
higher wisdom of the great powers, 
and found it was sheer folly. Accom- 
modation had not brought peace (as 
in the Disraeli days), but had in- 
creased the threat of civil and inter- 
national conflict. 

This lesson was not lost on other 
small nations. With little aid from 
the Western democracies, Finland 
and Austria relied on their own 
pluck to resist the postwar Commu- 
nist wave. The people of West Berlin, 
by one mass action after another, 
compelled the Western powers to de- 
fend them. Similarly, the great pow- 
ers could only ratify the fact of 
Israel’s independence, a fact achieved 
by the Israelis themselves. 

Nevertheless, during the most 
creative time of recent U.S. foreign 
policy (1947-50), our influence was, 
by and large, ranged on the side of 
democracies great and small. Forced 
to counter the political offensive of 
Leninism-Stalinism so quickly after 
the demise of Hitlerism, Washington 
could see the issue whole. The gov- 
erning assumption, as Adolf A. Berle 
Jr. put it, was that America “must 
stand, throughout the world, for de- 
mocracy” or else “be, as she is some- 
times pictured, a crude opportunist, 
linking herself temporarily with any 
or every party or government or 
force which at the moment may seem 


advantageous to some immediate 
end.” 


Ironically, this assumption began 
to wither with the advent of Eisen- 
hower and Dulles, who had chastised 
their predecessors for insufficient at- 
tention to moral principle. The first 
months of the new Administration 
brought a crisis in many ways com- 
parable to the current diplomatic 
siege, with South Korea cast in the 
role now being played by Israel. 

In June 1953, it will be recalled, 
our truce negotiations with Commu- 
nist China and North Korea, being 
pressed by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, were stalled over a single 
issue: voluntary repatriation of Chi- 
nese and Korean prisoners of war. 
This issue had, in fact, prevented a 
truce since 1951. The new Adminis- 
tration, however, accepted a plan 
drafted by V. K. Krishna Menon of 
India, which would have authorized 
Communist repatriation squads to 
“interrogate” the recalcitrant prison- 
ers. All of what President Eisenhower 
euphemistically calls the “moral pres- 
sure” of the U.S. Government was 
brought to bear on South Korea to 
accede. Despite somber U.S. threats, 
the Koreans refused to compromise— 
finally cutting the Gordian knot by 
freeing the prisoners themselves. The 
howl of outrage from Foggy Bottom 
at the action of the Korean upstarts 
was only stilled by the signing of 
the truce itself two weeks later. 

There is still another parallel be- 
tween the summer of 1953 and the 
winter of 1956-7. Washington cracked 
down on South Korea at precisely 
the time Czech and East German 
workers were staging the first major 
revolutionary uprisings in the satel- 
lite area. Despite its campaign ora- 
tory about “liberation,” and despite 
its concessions to achieve a truce in 
Korea, the Administration did not 
follow up the satellite revolts either 
by political action to promote libera- 
tion, or by diplomatic initiatives to 
expedite a graceful Soviet retreat 
from the occupied territories. In- 
stead, it turned shamefacedly away 
from Eastern Europe and expended 








its frustration by bullying our Korean 
allies. Fortunately, the Koreans called 
the bluff. 

Fortunately, too, the Israelis have 
not cowered at the “moral” thunder- 
bolts being hurled their way by an 
Administration which confesses it 
saw and still sees no way of doing 
anything about Hungary. Attempting 
to explain the widely-observed dual 
standard, the President’s TV speech 
left the impression that, since the 
Kremlin had ignored UN resolutions, 
the limits of American initiative in 
regard to Eastern Europe had been 
reached. Actually, even the limits of 
purely UN action have not been 
reached (as witness the UN seat held 
by Kadar’s delegate). But the Presi- 
dent’s implication that votes by two- 
thirds of the General Assembly rep- 
resent the only means of U.S. foreign 
policy is either naive or disingenu- 
ous: Certainly it flies in the face of a 
decade of postwar U.S. diplomacy. 

The President left another impli- 
cation, however, which cannot be 
charged to naiveté. This was the idea 
that the United States could only fol- 
low the General Assembly majority— 
it could not lead it. The Administra- 
tion made it appear that the issue 
was whether we would acquiesce in 
anti-Israel sanctions once they had 
been voted by the UN; the real issue 
was whether we would beguile the 
UN into voting such sanctions. 

But the press and the Senate un- 
derstood that sanctions could not be 
voted against the will of the United 
States—simply because some 30-odd 
Latin American and West European 
allies, not to mention some neutrals, 
would join in that will. Only if Wash- 
ington nodded could sanctions go 
through. Dulles and Lodge were pre- 
pared to nod, but Congress and the 
press made Eisenhower hesitate. The 
failure of his TV speech to work the 
old soporific magic, as well as the 
firmness of Ben-Gurion, compelled 
new negotiations. 

Whatever the outcome of these ne- 
gotiations, the underlying policy issue 
symbolized by Washington’s vague 
new passion for the UN remains very 


much alive. That issue is Eisenhow- 
er’s abandonment of the alliance of 
Atlantic democracies in favor of an 
indiscriminate courtship of the na- 
tionalist regimes in the Middle East 
and South Asia. The role of holding 
the Atlantic democracies together and 
seeking friends among other de- 
mocracies—a role the U.S. delegation 
played for years—is now being 
played at the UN by Lester Pearson 
of Canada and Paul-Henri Spaak of 
Belgium. Time and again, they have 
brought in plan after plan designed 
to bind the wounds of Suez. Time and 
again, their proposals have been tor- 
pedoed by Nasser, Menon and Lodge. 
It is easy to see the reasoning be- 
hind the Administration’s courtship 
of the Asians and Africans. As great- 
power diplomatists, Eisenhower and 
Dulles count heads, and fear that the 
Kremlin may some day raise up 1.5 
billion underprivileged colored peo- 
ple in a new “class struggle” against 
a few hundred million prosperous 
NATO whites. But abandoning the 
democracies is no way to exorcise 
that specter, let alone win the ideo- 
logical struggle with Leninism. For 
contemporary ideologues of national- 
ism (and those who take them liter- 
ally) err when they pretend there is 
only one Asia, one Africa, one Arab 
world. The Administration ignores 
the political and social facts which 
separate, say, the Buddhist socialism 
of Burma from the sprawling “guid- 
ed democracy” of Indonesia. In its 
blanket approach to the Arabs, it 
makes no distinction among the cos- 
mopolitan, secular nationalism of 
Tunisia, the petrified Moslem feudal- 
ism of Saudi Arabia and Libya, the 
fascistic jingoism of Egypt and so 
on. Yet these profound internal dif- 
ferences must, sooner or later, be 
reflected in international attitudes. A 
hint of this was provided when the 
“Asian bloc” split on the issue of 
Hungary, Burma and Ceylon prefer- 
ring the evidence of their senses to 
the sophistries of Krishna Menon. 
The great question in Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East is not whether 
“we” or “they” will prevail by force 






or bribe. The question is how the 
peoples in these many lands, lo 
tormented by domestic as well as 
foreign oppressors, will enter the 20th 
century. Will they choose, will they 
be allowed to choose, the path of 
gradual democratic growth and inter. 
national cooperation—or will other 
paths, leading to tyranny and strife, 
be forced upon them? The horrible| 
alternatives to democracy include | 
more than Soviet Communism—theo- 


cratic bigotry, aggressive xenophobia, 


divisive separatism, feudal oligarchy, 
corruption and plunder. It may also| 
be true that all of these “ultimately”’ 
lead to Communist rule; but that is) 
not even the point, for these evils 
would breed new poverty and war 
even if the European center of world/ 
Communism were to fall, as well it 
may. 

In treating the various peoples of 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East as 
a “bloc,” Washington is, in the deep- 
est sense, guilty of racial contempt. 
It is insulting to lump U Nu with 
Saud, or to pretend that advanced 
Japan has as little to contribute to the 
Asian future as mythical Jordan. This 
particular type of collective contempt 
was last witnessed in the Anglo- 
French diplomacy of the interwar 
years, which was impartial in its at- 
tempts to weave its blocs among such 
diverse figures as Mussolini, King 
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ernments. The unresolved mystery of : ment 


the crisis over Israel is the future of 
American foreign policy: Will we 
reassume our place in the expanding 
ranks of democratic peoples, a beacon 
to revolutionary millions in Eastern 
Europe as well as Asia and Africa? 
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Afier eight years, India still defies Security Council 
appeals for a plebiscite in the disputed territory 


NEHRU, ‘THE UN 
AND KASHMIR 


By Josef Korbel 





Passage of a resolution to send 
the president of the UN Security 
Council on a mission to India and 
Pakistan has again highlighted the 
dispute over Kashmir. Josef Korbel 
is former chairman of the UN Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan and 
author of Danger in Kashmir. He 
is professor of international rela- 
tions at the University of Denver. 
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HE Kashmir conflict is back be- 

fore the United Nations Security 
Council. The issue is familiar, the 
arguments old. But the current de- 
bate has added a new dimension to 
the dispute. It has not only thrown 
new light on India’s policy as a UN 
member, but has raised the funda- 
mental question of whether or not 
the 


United Nations imposes obligations 


an agreement sponsored by 
on its signatories. 

Eight years ago, India and Pakis- 
tan accepted two UN resolutions deal- 
ing with a cease-fire in Kashmir, con- 
ditions for a truce, and a plebiscite 
to decide which of the two countries 
Kashmir should accede to. The sec- 
ond and third parts of this agree- 
ment were never implemented. After 
four years of trial and frustration, the 
Security Council suspended delibera- 
tions in the hope that India and Pak- 
istan would solve the problem 
through bilateral negotiations. Short- 
ly after, in the summer of 1953, the 
two Prime Ministers issued a joint 
‘communiqué promising to conduct 
a UN-supervised plebiscite. 

This pledge, however, was followed 


by renewed stalemate. Then, last No- 
vember, the Constituent Assembly of 
the Indian-controlled part of Kash- 
mir put the final seal on formal acces- 
sion to India. This move led Pakistan 
to raise the issue again in the Secur- 
ity Council. 

The Foreign Minister of Pakistan, 
Malik Firoz Khan Noon, 
India of violating an international 
agreement. He asked the Security 
Council to call on the contending par- 
ties to withdraw all troops from 


accused 


NEHRU: POSITION MORTGAGED? 
Kashmir, reduce or disband all local 
forces, and fix an early date for ap- 
pointment of a UN Plebiscite Admin- 
istrator. He also proposed that a UN 
force be sent to the area at once. 

Nehru 


promptly replied that his country 


Indian Prime Minister 








would not tolerate the stationing of 
foreign troops on “its soil” and re- 
pudiated the whole idea of a plebis- 
cite. Pakistan, he contended, by ac- 
cepting military assistance from the 
United States, had altered the entire 
situation, so that the earlier agree- 
ment was no longer valid. 

This new Indian stand raises is- 
sues which far transcend the prob- 
lem of Kashmir. For if a nation 
which has accepted a UN commit- 
ment can blithely assert that “cir- 
cumstances have changed” and the 
commitment is no longer binding, 
then the effectiveness of the UN has 
been dealt a staggering blow. 

V. K. Krishna Menon delivered a 
speech of record length before the 
Security Council, 
three sessions, in an effort to defend 
India’s position. Kashmir’s accession 
to India, he declared, was perfectly 
valid and final. The people of Kash- 
mir had been promised an opportu- 
nity to express their desires, and they 
had done so in the elections of Octo- 
ber 1951. That ended India’s obliga- 
tions in the matter. True, by accept- 
ing a UN resolution and issuing a 
joint communiqué with Pakistan she 
had agreed to a plebiscite, but it was 
not expressed in a binding treaty. In 
any case, changed conditions since 
then had made the agreement obso- 
lete, and the merger of Kashmir with 
India could not be revoked because 
the Indian Constitution does not rec- 
ognize the right of secession. Finally, 
Pakistan was an aggressor in Kash- 
mir and had failed to comply with 
UN resolutions, which she had ac- 
cepted, directing her to withdraw her 
forces from Kashmir. 

This complex legal brief would be 
of no concern to the outside world 
if it involved merely an internal 
affair between India and Kashmir. 
Such is not the case, however. The 
Security Council has recommended, 
and India has agreed, that a free, 
impartial plebiscite should decide the 
fate of Kashmir. The UN Commis- 
sion for India and Pakistan has 
adopted a similar resolution, which 
India also accepted. 


extending over 


When India now declares that this 
does not constitute a commitment on 
her part, she is taking a grave step. 
Should the principle become com- 
monly accepted that only an agree- 
ment which has undergone legislative 
ratification is to be respected by UN 
members, the value of the world or- 
ganization’s resolutions would be re- 
duced to almost nothing. These reso- 
lutions represent, at the very least, a 
moral obligation. In view of her 
many past statements, India is the 
last country that should stand on 
strict legality when it does not con- 
form to principles of morality. 

As for Krishna Menon’s argument 
that conditions in Kashmir have 
changed in the past eight years, it is 
true that important social, economic 
and educational reforms have been 
carried out and military positions 
consolidated in both the Indian- and 
Pakistani-controlled areas. India has 
used these eight years to complete the 
integration of her section with India. 
In all fairness, however, this should 
not work to the disadvantage of Pak- 
istan, which has not been responsible 
for the long delay. 

The argument that Kashmir’s ac- 
cession cannot constitutionally be re- 
voked is equally invalid. For with 
each political step leading to acces- 
sion—in October 1950, October 1951 
and July 1952—Prime Minister 
Nehru has stated flatly that India’s 
international commitment regarding 
a plebiscite was in no way affected. 

Finally, there is the question of 
Pakistani aggression. By her own ad- 
mission, Pakistan sent her army into 
Kashmir in May 1948, and in the 
fall of that year she armed and 
helped transport tribesmen on their 
way to invade the province. The UN 
Commission criticized these actions 
in its resolution. Such being the case, 
one wonders why India did not bring 
charges of an “act of aggression” 
under Chapter VII of the UN Char- 
ter. The fact is, however, that she did 
not; and, by accepting the various 
UN resolutions, she agreed to the 
situation as it existed at the time of 
the cease-fire of January 1, 1949. 





In its long years of deliberations 
on Kashmir, 22 different nations 
have held the UN Security Council’s 
non-permanent seats. Except for the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and Yugoslavia, 
all of them—together with the United 
States, Great Britain, France and 
China, four of the five permanent 
members—have consistently upheld 
the Council’s resolutions on Kashmir 
and the recommendations of its Com- 
mission and its Mediator, Dr. Frank 
P. Graham. It is doubtful that a sin- 
gle country in the non-Communist 
world would identify itself with the 
Indian position. 

Only the Soviet Union and Com- 


a ty 


GRAHAM: HIS EFFORTS REBUFFED 


munist China seem eager to support 
it. Nikita S. Khrushchev declared in 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, on 
December 9, 1955: “The question of 
Kashmir as one of the states of the 
Republic of India has already been 
decided by the people of Kashmir.” 
Last month, while visiting Ceylon, 
Chou En-lai took a similar stand. 
By supporting India on Kashmir, 
Russia and China have in effect mort- 
gaged Nehru’s independent position 
in world affairs. India’s ambiguous 
stand during the UN debates on Hun- 
gary may well represent the fruits 
of this Moscow-Peking policy. 
What will be the final solution in 
Kashmir? No one can say with any 


certainty. India now categorically re 
jects a plebiscite, while Pakistan in. 
sists on it and the United Nations js 
committed to it by several resolu. 
tions. 

There seems no prospect of prog. 
ress in the Security Council, where 
the Soviet Union has a veto. It there. 
fore seems time to transfer the issue 
to the General Assembly. An Assem. 
bly resolution calling on India and 
Pakistan to implement the previous 
resolutions would in all likelihood be 
carried overwhelmingly. Such a reso- 
lution would unquestionably be re. 
jected by India, but it would have 
the virtue of placing the opinion of 
some 70 nations in the record. 

Even the uncompromising position 
taken by Krishna Menon may offer a 
slim hope of an ultimate solution. 
According to the Indian delegate, 
Pakistan prevented implementation of 
the section of the UN Commission 
resolution dealing with a plebiscite 
by refusing to carry out the other 
part recommending demilitarization 
of Kashmir. This is not true: Pakis- 
tan was not expected to withdraw 
her forces from Kashmir as long as 
there was no agreed-upon plan for 
simultaneous Indian withdrawal, and 
India has retracted her approval 
of the UN Mediator’s demilitarization 
proposal. 

Nevertheless, Krishna Menon’s 
stress on demilitarization may hold 
the key to a settlement in Kashmir. 
Nehru has barred the sending of a 
UN force to Kashmir, but there is 
nothing he can do to prevent Pakis- 
tan from admitting UN troops to the 
area it occupies. Should this be ac- 
companied by a Pakistani with 
drawal, India would find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to continue refusing to 
remove her own troops on security 
grounds. And, once the military a 
pects of the problem had been solved, 
what would stand in the way of hold- 
ing the long-deferred plebiscite? 

More is at stake in Kashmir than 
the fate of a remote Asian province. 
On the UN’s handling of this ques 
tion may depend much of its future 
moral and political authority. 
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foscow’s Changing Scene 


EXIT SHEPILOV 


By George P. Denicke 


HE FIRST authoritative comment 
i Dmitri Shepilov’s replacement 
ss Soviet Foreign Minister by Andrei 
Gromyko was provided by Nikita 
Khrushchev at a reception in the Bul- 
grian Embassy. Said Khrushchev: 
‘“Gromyko will carry out the policy 
st forth by Shepilov, because our 
policy does not depend on a man but 
isthe policy of the Government.” In 
1 subsequent interview with Joseph 
Alsop, Khrushchev was even more 
explicit. Soviet foreign policy, he 
aid, was made by the Communist 
Party Presidium; the Foreign Minis- 
e's task was merely to execute it. 

But, if this is so, why was it neces- 
ary to change executors? Khrush- 
thev’s explanation was: Only in or- 
der to make the best possible use of 
the available personnel. Indeed, it 
may be true that better use can be 
made of Shepilov as a Secretary of 
the Party Central Committee. But 
why was the decision taken so sud- 
denly, two days after Shepilov had 
delivered a major foreign-policy 
speech at the Supreme Soviet and 
the latter had adjourned? Wouldn’t 
it have been more logical to make 
the change before the speech and 
during the session of the legislature, 
which must confirm both Shepilov’s 
temoval and Gromyko’s nomination? 

Even in the Soviet Union, the de- 
motion of an important minister two 
days after he has spoken authorita- 
tively for the Government is an 
extraordinary event, and Khrushchev 
has not fully explained it. I would 
suggest that the chief reason was dis- 
Grorce P, DeNicKE, a former Mos- 
tow University history professor, is 
“veteran observer of Soviet politics. 
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satisfaction with the policy of which 
Shepilov was the executor. This 
would be in line with hallowed Soviet 
practice. In the USSR, the regime’s 
policies are always correct; when 
they must be altered, even reversed, 
this is never admitted; instead, the 
individual identified with them is 
discarded. Shepilov appears to have 
been made just such a scapegoat. 

All this might seem rather puz- 
zling. Shepilov was Foreign Minister 
during an eight-and-a-half-month pe- 
riod in which Moscow apparently 
scored some notable successes, espe- 
cially in the Middle East. Why should 
the Presidium be dissatisfied? Part 
of the answer is that the Soviet rulers 
probably did not want relations with 
the West to return so quickly to 
bitter cold-war levels. Rather, they 
hoped to carry on their “penetration” 
of the Arab countries without pro- 
voking a major conflict, military or 
otherwise. It is not without reason 
that Soviet “anti-imperialist” propa- 
ganda has reached such an hysterical 
pitch in recent months. Moscow is 
highly nervous these days—primarily 
about Eastern Europe, but also about 
the Middle East. 

The collective dictators realize that 
their Middle Eastern successes are 
due less to their own shrewdness than 
to the foolishness of American policy. 
Now the gravity of the situation is at 
last awakening the American public, 
the politicians, and even our Presi- 
dent. The Dulles era may be near- 
ing its end. With Moscow’s agents 
hard at work in the Middle East, this 
awakening America is the last thing 
it wants to see. 

Soviet policy-makers may also feel 
that they have become too closely 


identified with the aspirations of 
Egyptian President Nasser, who, with 
Soviet and American aid, has 
achieved startling successes and cor- 
responding influence among the fa- 
natical masses of the Arab world. The 
following excerpt from the book 
Egypt’s Liberation, Nasser’s Mein 
Kamp}, suggests why Moscow may 
not be very happy over the massive 
buildup of the Egyptian dictator: 

“When I consider the 80 million 
Moslems in Indonesia, and the 50 
million in China, and the millions in 
Malaya, Siam and Burma, and the 
nearly 100 million in Pakistan, and 
the more than 100 million in the Mid- 
dle East, and the 40 million in the 
Soviet Union [my italics—G.P.D.]... 
—when I consider these hundreds of 
millions united by a single creed, I 
emerge with a sense of the tremen- 
dous possibilities which we might 
realize through the cooperation of 
all these Moslems.” 

The Soviet rulers cannot be pleased 
with such a program, nor are they 
likely to be deceived by Nasser’s as- 
surance that this cooperation among 
hundreds of millions of Moslems 
would not go “beyond the bounds of 
their natural loyalty to their own 
countries.” Nasser’s words are poten- 
tial propaganda dynamite among the 
Moslems of the Soviet Union. 

There may, of course, be some 
truth in Khrushchev’s explanation of 
the Shepilov-Gromyko shift. The Par- 
ty’s efforts to provide ideological 
justification for the intervention in 
Hungary and the partial return to 
Stalinism throughout the satellites 
have been most unimpressive. Indeed, 
Moscow has just suffered the humili- 
ation of seeing Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai come to Europe to take the 
lead in laying down a new line for 
the Communist world. Hence, this is 
a logical moment to return Shepilov, 
a leading “ideological specialist,” to 
the Central Committee Secretariat. 

Each of these factors probably 
played a part in Shepilov’s transfer. 
Taken separately or together, they 
indicate unhappiness and uncertainty 
in the Kremlin. 








By Sigfrido Ciccotti 


ITALIAN SOCIALIST UNITY 


POSTPONED 


VENICE 
HERE WERE 180 journalists at the 
National Convention of the Ital- 
ian Socialist party (PSI), 50 more 
than were covering the scandal-filled 
Montesi trial in a nearby courtroom. 
As a show, the convention was a hit. 
For four full days, the debate en- 
grossed delegates, newspapermen and 
spectators who jammed the San 
Marco Theater to the rafters. It was 
an orderly convention, lacking the 
tumult and hot temper of Social 
Democratic meetings of the last de- 
cade: Only two of more than a hun- 
dred speakers departed from pre- 
pared speeches; applause was freely 
given, boos were scanty. 

The high spots were the first and 
last days, at which Pietro Nenni 
respectively triumphed with a speech 
and then lost in the voting. He thus 
experienced for himself the smooth 
functioning of a party machine 
which had been well oiled during a 
decade of disciplined subservience to 
the Communist line and totalitarian 
methods. The cool-headed young men 
of the apparatus wished Nenni to 
give the PSI a coat of democratic 
varnish, but were determined to keep 
control in their own hands. “He can 
say what he likes, we will do what we 
want,” was their attitude. That they 
may have overestimated their own 
cleverness, and the credulity of the 
Social Democrats, was clear from the 
comments after the 
Nevertheless, as long as they remain 
in control, the democratic spirit and 
democratic methods will be kept out 
of the PSI—no matter what Nenni 
says in speeches, 

Most of the first day of the con- 


convention. 


vention was occupied with fraternal 
greetings from the representatives of 
various other socialist groups. In 
this case the greetings were more 
than polite expressions of good will; 
they were lengthy, hot-tempered ha- 
rangues advising the party on what 
it should do. Aneurin Bevan, an ob- 
server, remarked that “I fervently 
hope that Socialist unity is achieved 
soon, so that all the Italian Social- 
ists will be in one party and you will 
be spared so many speeches from 
fraternal delegates in the future.” 

The length and conceit of the 
fraternal speeches was generally in 
inverse proportion to the consistency 
and importance of the group which 
produced them: 

® Valdo Magnani, who left the 
Communists six years ago to found a 
Union of Independent Socialists, 
urged the PSI to avoid “prejudiced 
anti-Communism” and to retain 
“class solidarity.” Though he was 
once called a “louse” by CP boss 
Palmiro Togliatti, Magnani insisted 
that “we cannot fight against our 
Communist comrades” and reserved 
his sharpest barbs for the Social 
Democrats, 

e¢ A former MP named Codignola, 
speaking for the Popular Union 
headed by Ferruccio Parri, took the 
same tack, though stressing anti- 
clericalism a bit more, 

® Giancarlo Pajetta of the Com- 
munists was applauded by about a 
third of the delegates when he ar- 
rived on the rostrum, and was con- 
gratulated by Nenni, Sandro Per- 
tini and other PSI leaders when he 
had finished a half-hour later. Pajetta 


made a sentimental appeal to memor- 


Social Democrats leery after convention shows 


that pro-Communists still control Nenni's party 


ies of the old common struggle 
against Fascism, and suggested that 
the “ancient rift” (the Communist 
secession from the Socialist conven- 
tion at Liorna in 1921) could now be 
healed if the “Socialist comrades” 
remained faithful to “working-class 
solidarity.” In addition, Pajetta nerv- 
ily advised the PSI to set aside “the 
imitation of foreign models.” 

© Matteo Matteotti, secretary of 
the Social Democratic party, made 
a short and unassuming speech with 
two main points: (1) that the new 
unified party must represent a demo- 
cratic alternative—that is, it will ask 
the voters to choose between it and 
the Christian Democrats, and (2) 
that the Social Democrats would 
leave the coalition government im- 
mediately once its conditions for 
unity are fulfilled. 

After the completion of these mes- 
sages, Nenni spoke for three tense 
hours. For the first time, the PSI 
heard in its own midst long-tabooed 
facts which have been common 
knowledge among democrats, The 
audience at first was aghast but 
finally was carried by Nenni’s elo- 
quence, rewarding him with several 
rounds of applause and a_ final 
thunderous ovation. 

The speech itself was a clever 
blend of obvious truth, twisted 
sophistry and concealed falsehood. 
Nenni wished to put over two main 
ideas, the democratic path to social 
ism and the need for Socialist unity, 
and to do this he felt it necessary t0 
make concessions to various PSI 
prejudices of the past, His main ef 
fort was directed to establishing 4 
continuity between the old policy of 
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scommon front with the Communists 
gi the future policy of unification 
yith the Social Democrats, This was 
sgrim task indeed, and to perform 
ithe found it necessary to charge 
the Social Democrats with all sorts 
of imaginary faults in the past. Ap- 
parently he felt he was exercising 
kadership on the essential point, and 
did not want to antagonize the dele- 
gates on all its ramifications. Un- 
fortunately, this tactic must lead to 
ideological confusion and _ endless 
future controversies, and for the 
present has quite antagonized Gius- 
eppe Saragat and the leading Social 
Democrats, 

Nenni’s emphasis on the demo- 
cratic essence of socialism was quite 
cear, and he demonstrated the ab- 
srdity of attributing the events in 
Poland, Hungary and elsewhere to 
the defects of a single Stalin. Obvi- 
ously, said Nenni amid waves of ap- 
plause, the system was at fault. “It is 
wt our criticism of these facts that 
ius divided the Italian working class, 
wt the facts themselves.” And he con- 
luded: “Without and 


eedom, everything will degenerate 


democracy 


mder a socialist regime, too. .. . 
Even in a society where the state 
wns the means of production, the 
lack of democracy and freedom will 
produce oppression and exploitation 
under new forms.” 





NENNI: A VICTOR, THEN A 


LOSER 
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But Nenni was ambiguous about 
the relations of the future united So- 
cialist party with the Communists, 
and his position failed, to satisfy 
the Social Democrats, The latter, 
who for ten years withstood insults, 
threats and even physical violence 
to point out the Communist threat 
to freedom and the real interests of 
the workers, have certainly made mis- 
takes, but events have borne them 
out on the main issues. Nenni’s talk 
of the CP as “a party of the working 
class” and his ironical references to 
the Social Democrats’ “visceral anti- 
Communism” did not act to rush the 
democrats into unity. 

The debate which followed showed 
that the majority of delegates were 
in agreement with Nenni’s general 
theses, although they tended to be 
a bit more friendly toward “our 
comrades, the Communists.” On the 
other hand, two secretaries of the 
Communist-led General Confedera- 
tion of Labor (CGIL), Santi and Foa, 
spoke boldly about the necessity of a 
united labor movement free of any 
political party—quite a departure in 
Italian labor history. 

Count Tonetti of Venice, known as 
“the Red Count,” introduced a note 
of color. He was the only speaker 
to attack Nenni openly, charging 
him with inconsistency. He said that 
“everybody, including Nenni, knew 
perfectly well what was going on in 
Poland and Hungary all those years. 
. . . Of course, the Red Army had to 
quell the Budapest counter-revolu- 
tion. . . . So what?” When he spoke 
about “the notorious Signor Sara- 
gat,” his voice trembled with sup- 
pressed rage, and many feared that 
the Red Count would fall to the floor 
with a stroke, a propitiatory offer- 
ing to Socialist unity. 

The debate concluded with the un- 
animous adoption of a resolution on 
the lines of Nenni’s speech: forthright 
about freedom and democracy, reti- 
cent about relations with the CP and 
about foreign policy. This unanimous 
vote for a single resolution left each 
group free to interpret the conven- 
tion’s decisions according to its own 


lights, This became even more clear 
in the voting for the Central Com- 
mittee, in which Nenni’s oppenents 
won a majority, 

A Central Committee of 81 was 
elected’ from a list of 130 names, 
with each delegate able to vote for no 
more than 60 candidates, This sys- 
tem evidently facilitated the work 
of the party machine, organized years 
ago by the late pro-Communist Sena- 
tor Rodolfo Morandi and now man- 
aged by a group of ambitious, en- 
terprising younger men. Nenni him- 
self came out second in the voting, 
and the most outspoken friends of 
his autonomous line (Faralli, San- 
sone, Matteucci) were left out of the 
Central Committee altogether. Nen- 
ni’s followers on the new Central 
Committee numbered only 27, as 
against 30 out-and-out machine men, 
15 representatives of the Basso “Tito- 
ist” faction, and 9 supporters of Per- 
tini, more cordial to the Communists. 

The Central Committee then had to 
choose 21 of its members for the 
Directing Board and the Secretariat. 
For three days, there were excited 
caucuses in the hotels and restau- 
rants of Venice. The young men of 
the apparatus wanted Nenni to con- 
tinue as party secretary, as a front 
man for their own majority. He re- 
fused for a few days, then accepted. 
He is again secretary, with a Direct- 
ing Board stacked 11-10 against him. 

Nenni is a thoroughly political ani- 
mal, incapable of personal resentment 
or shame, Neither the shock of defeat 
nor the humiliation inflicted on him 
by the unknown small fry of the ap- 
paratus could prevent him from ac- 
cepting a solution which he thought 
would be expedient. He is confident 
of his own superior political skill, 
convinced in any case that “abstain- 
ers are always wrong.” Time will tell 
whether he is right. Summing up the 
Venice convention, we can say that 
Nenni’s speech made Socialist unity 
inevitable, but that his defeat will 
postpone it at least a year. Certainly 
unity will await the results of the 
Parliamentary election which must 
be held before June 1958. 


Euratom 


By Renato Giordano 


and the Common Market 


Six coal-steel pool nations advance toward greater economic integration 


ROME 

OME TIME this month the foreign 
ministers of France, West Ger- 
many, Italy and the three Benelux 
countries will sign treaties establish- 
ing an atomic community and a com- 
mon market among the six nations. 
The treaties represent an important 
step forward in the move toward 
West European unity which began 
with the Marshall Plan a decade ago. 

A united Europe, it was realized 
then, could not be achieved as speed- 
ily and directly as the American Fed- 
eral Union, but only step by step. 
The first steps were short, indeed: 
the Council of Europe, a purely con- 
sultative body which the Manchester 
Guardian labeled a “talking shop” 
at its very first meeting; and the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), which helped 
administer the Marshall Plan but was 
dependent for policy decisions on the 
national governments. 

Robert Schuman and Jean Mon- 
net of France, backed by Germany’s 
Konrad Adenauer and the late Alcide 
de Gasperi and Carlo Sforza of 
Italy, saw that the only way to prog- 
ress was to build up European insti- 
tutions with federal powers, even if 
they only concerned partial sectors 
of European life. Thus was born the 
Schuman Plan, first proposed in 
May 1950 and ratified as a treaty two 
years later, which set up the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC). Britain did not join di- 
rectly but set up an “association” 
with the High Authority of ECSC. 

On May 1, 1953, the High Author- 


ity announced the opening of a com- 


10 


mon market for coal and steel among 
the six nations. There are no longer 
any tariffs or quotas among the 160 
million consumers of these nations. 
Moreover, the ECSC’s constitutional 
organs (executive, legislative, judi- 
ciary) have the right to levy taxes 
on the coal and steel industries, to 
borrow and lend money, to coordi- 
nate investments, and to aid the un- 
employed to adapt to new jobs. 

The next attempt, at the peak of 
the cold war, was the European De- 
fense Community, and West Euro- 
pean federalists hoped a Political 
Community would follow. But the 
French National Assembly refused to 
ratify EDC, and integration came to 
a temporary halt. 

In June 1955, however, the foreign 
ministers of the six nations met at 
Messina and set new targets: the com- 
mon market and the “Euratom” com- 
munity. The ministers established a 
committee, headed by Belgian For- 
eign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak, 
which in 18 months of hard work and 
consultation drafted the treaties 
which, with final adjustments made 
by the ministers in Paris last week, 
will now be signed. 

The Common Market extends the 
coal-steel principle to the entire econ- 
omy of the six-nation area. The treaty 
provides for cutting tariffs among 
the nations by 30 per cent within the 
next four years, and eliminating tar- 
iffs and import quotas altogether 
within 15 years. During that period, 
the basis for a free movement of 
capital and labor is to be created; 
corporate taxes and working condi- 
tions are to be equalized; and dis- 


criminatory transportation charges 
are to be abolished. 
Euratom gives a 


enriched uranium as a starter. 

Prospects for ratification of the 
treaties are good, though the parlia- 
ments will have the last word. But}; 
economic integration of this type is 
important only as a step toward po- fh 
litical unity: What Europe needs is f§ 
a Federal Government strong enough 
to run defense and foreign policy on 
its own. In fact, economic integra 
tion must bring political unity, for 4 
unified economy among six states 
pursuing conflicting general policies 
cannot last long. 

Some European federalists criti 
cize the current treaties on the 
ground that the Common Market's 
executive commission still remains 
rather dependent on the six gover 
ments. Certainly this commission has 
less real power than the ECSC High 
Authority. There is also the danger 
that it could not withstand crises 
which might occur in the next B 
years—such as the defeat of the cut 
rent European-minded leaders by m# 
tionalists, or a serious economic 
recession. 

Nevertheless, politics is still the att 
of the possible. Spaak, of course, has 
worked for the maximum degree @ 
supranationality, but he has had @ 
reckon with potential resistance in 


France. Remembering the failure of F MOND 
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PC, the six governments have de- 
gded to take such resistance into ac- 
wunt beforehand, and to prepare a 
yeaty which can be ratified. 
Britain, for its part, will not join 
the Common Market, but has an- 
nounced its intention to set up a 
“free trade area” with it. This means 
that the British would accept the 
customs-union features of the market 
(with certain limitations), while ab- 
gaining from the broader, more posi- 
tive aspects. This British initiative 
results from a desire to avoid being 
frozen out if the Continental countries 
achieve a better competitive position 
aa result of integration. London’s 
move is not merely an outcome of 
Suez, for Harold Macmillan, as Chan- 
cllor of the Exchequer, exhibited 
deep interest in the Common Market 
long before Nasser seized the canal. 
The Soviet Union and the Commu- 
nist parties of France and Italy de- 
dare that the Common Market is 
part of a consolidation of the Western 
imperialist” bloc and as such is re- 
widiated by all peace-loving peoples. 
Since the local Communists cannot 
leny the economic vistas which the 
market opens up to the working class, 


hey stress two points in their attack: 
(1) the market’s link to America, 
and (2) the possibility that, because 
of the association of French and Bel- 
gian Africa, all the West European 
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M0NNET: A NEW LEAD EXPECTED 


peoples would become involved in 
colonial responsibilities. 

At the same time, Soviet Premier 
Bulganin is sending notes to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer suggesting a resump- 
tion of negotiations toward the re- 
unification of Germany. This promise 
was similarly held out by Molotov at 
the time EDC was pending, although 
defeat of EDC did not bring German 
unity a step nearer. Nevertheless, a 
major political change has occurred 
since the EDC days, and that is in the 
attitude of the West German Social 


Democrats. 
At the time of the last German elec- 
tion (September 1953), Socialist 





OLLENHAUER: MAGNET FOR EAST 


leader Erich Ollenhauer opposed both 
EDC and German entry into NATO. 
Today, however, he strongly favors 
European and 
that West Germany would only leave 
NATO if the conditions for reunifica- 
tion were agreed on by the Big 
Four. The Kremlin is aware of the 
vast implications of this change of 
heart; it is sending notes to Adenauer 
in this pre-election period to take the 
wind out of Ollenhauer’s sails. 


integration, insists 


Moscow have considered 
Ollenhauer 
back in the days when he opposed 
EDC and West German NATO mem- 
bership, and when East Europe was 
passive. But today, with Gomulka in 


power in Poland and growing unrest 


may 


somewhat of an _ asset 








SPAAK: RESISTANCE DISCOUNTED 


in East Germany, the Kremlin fears 
the dangerous attraction which a So- 
cial Democratic government in Bonn 
would exert on the restive satellites. 
Certainly it is easier to fan East 
European hostility toward West Ger- 
many with a conservative Catholic as 
Chancellor than with a Socialist. 

To sum up, the six West European 
nations are now taking an important 
step along the difficult road to a 
united Europe. Suez, which showed 
how weak the European nations were 
when acting on their own, has given 
new urgency to this effort, and the 
Euratom and Common Market treaties 
should be succeeded by further steps. 
There is ground for hope that such 
steps will be forthcoming. In Italy 
and the Benelux countries, the demo- 
cratic majorities are determinedly 
European in outlook; in Germany, 
the Social Democrats have joined the 
Christian Democrats in a European 
orientation; and the impact of Suez is 
slowly overcoming French reluctance. 

Jean Monnet is President of the 
Action Committee for the United 
States of Europe, which includes the 
leaders of the main political parties 
and free labor unions in the six na- 
tions and which has spearheaded the 
integration effort in the past two 
years. Let us hope this committee 
will soon indicate the next step on 
the road to one Europe. 








NATIONAL REPORTS 


Colorado U. Students 
Welcome Hungarians 


By William Petersen 


BOULDER 
| T WAS a strange and touching cere- 
mony. The young man spoke with 
a heavy accent, and the other three 
members of the committee barely un- 
derstood what was going on. The 
young man, one of the Hungarian 
students recently enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, was offering the 
University a token of their thanks, a 
Hungarian tricolor. The flag, though 
brand new and made of heavy, expen- 
sive silk, had a large hole in the 
middle of it—just like the freedom 
flags of the Hungarian revolution, it 
was explained. For the first step of 
this people fighting for national lib- 
eration had been to cut the hammer 
and sickle, that symbol of 20th-cen- 
tury tyranny, out of their national 
emblem. 
There are now twelve Hungarian 
refugees enrolled as students in the 
of Colorado, and the 


story of how they got there is worth 


University 


telling. It began last November, when 
Professor Edward Rozek of the Po- 
litical inter- 
rupted his courses to interpret for his 
students the empire-shaking events 
in Hungary. Rozek had served as an 
officer in the London Polish army, 
and he received his graduate train- 
ing at Harvard’s Russian Research 
Center; he understands rather well 
the relation between the Soviet Union 
and her East European allies. He 
fired his students with such enthusi- 


Science Department 


asm for the Hungarian cause that 
they decided, then and there, to do 
what they could to help. Before they 
left the classroom, they elected a 


12 


Hungarian Student Aid Committee, 
and these eight young men and 
women have since been spending all 
their spare time enlisting support for 
the Budapest revolt in this rather 
remote corner of the Mountain West. 

They decided that, as students, they 
should concentrate on trying to help 
Hungarian student refugees finish 
their education. They sought and got 
the encouragement and moral sup- 
port of Ferenc Nagy, the former Hun- 
garian Premier. They went to all the 
dormitories, the fraternities and 
sororities, the religious and social 
clubs, the private boarding houses, 
in an effort to find free board and 
lodging for Hungarian students. 
Amazingly, they found 29 such places 
almost immediately. The University’s 
Board of Regents was sufficiently im- 
pressed by this record to want to 
match it: It waived all tuition fees 
for as many Hungarian students as 
the Committee could find housing for. 

The stage was set, and—as so often 
happens with this kind of play—the 
actors did not walk onto it. This 
small group of amateurs, able to or- 
ganize their end very efficiently, then 
became enmeshed in the ponderous 
workings of governmental and vol- 
untary-agency bureaucracies. The 
twelve Hungarian students at Boul- 
der all came either through the Com- 
mittee’s own direct efforts—one of its 
members went to visit Camp Kilmer 
—or by accident. The World Univer- 
sity Service, months after it had 
agreed to route Hungarian students 
to this university, has yet to send its 
first. More than half of the 29 places 





of free board and lodging go unfilled] 
kept open because of the commit 
ment to WUS. 

The twelve Hungarians who hay 
arrived all came from Budapest 
where they all played some part ir 
the revolution. Several of them, whe 
still have relatives in Hungary, ar 
known only by first names. Mos 





knew no English when they arrived, 
and the first task was to teach then 
this. In ordinary circumstances, for. 
eign students are required to have: 
basic knowledge of English befor 
they are admitted to the University. 
and there was no provision for meet- 
ing this new problem. Mrs. Gladys 
Yohe of the English Department set 
up an intensive beginners’ course, to 
which she has devoted much more 
than the time and effort for which 
she is paid. During the rest of the 
week, the students sit in on courses 
that they will take next term for 
credit—engineering, pre-medical sub- 
jects, history, business administra- 
tion, or whatever. Most of the stu- 
dents are Roman Catholic; one cov- 
ple is Jewish. None of them have any 
political affiliation or even any spe 
cific political bent, apart from their 
intense hatred of world Communism. 

Two of the Hungarian student: 
are married, and the housing facili 
ties that the Committee had arranged 
were not suitable for them. The Com- 
mittee advertised in the local news 
paper for help from the townspeople. 
and got it. One Hungarian couple is 
now living, completely rent-free for 
as long as they need it, in a furnished 
five-room house, which the Commit- 
tee members helped clean and te 
paint. The housing of the second 
couple, who are Jews, has been subs 
dized by the Newman Club, the Cath 
olic student organization. 

Not all problems have been solved. 
however. The Hungarians arrived 
completely penniless; the very clothes 
they were wearing were usually "| 
their own. Even if their board ané 
lodging, and their tuition, are pre 
vided free, money is needed fot 
books, for food over the weekends} 
when the dormitory dining room 
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ge closed, for clothes, for incidentals. 
Until they get established and at least 
yarn the language of the country, the 
fungarians are not able to earn 
money on their own. The Hungarian 
Student Aid Committee is now in the 
process of contacting various Colo- 
rado personages and foundations, in 


the hope that they will be able to 
raise this needed money. 

They are asking for a total of 
$12,000, which will be enough to see 
30 to 35 students through their com- 
plete education on a very modest 
budget. They estimate that each stu- 
dent requires, in addition to the room 


and board that is provided free, $135 
per semester for books and other edu- 
cational requirements and $30 to $50 
a month for personal needs. Small as 
this program may seem, it is to my 
knowledge the most ambitious and, 
thus far, the most successful on any 
American campus. 


The Professor and the Grimes Murder 


CHICAGO 
HERE SEEMS to be an evil spirit 
haunting this lake-front metropolis 
which devotes much of its time to 
discouraging able, honorable public 
servants. Latest in the long line of 
discouraged would-be politicos is 
Joseph D. Lohman, 47, former Uni- 
versity of Chicago sociologist, now 
sheriff of Cook County. Lohman has 
law enforcement jurisdiction in the 
city of Chicago, its suburbs and near- 
by towns, wherein live some 4.5 mil- 
lion souls. 

Lohman’s troubles stem from the 
brutal murder of the young Grimes 
sisters, Patricia (13) and Barbara 
(15), whose nude and frozen bodies 
were found in a ditch near a county 
side-road. The girls had disappeared 
weeks earlier after visiting a neigh- 
borhood movie. 

As in all such matters, the overlap- 
ping of jurisdiction—Chicago police, 
county coroner, sheriff—led to confu- 
tion and duplication. In a previous 
murder, of three young boys, clues 
were spoiled or overlooked and there 
was a general snafu which no doubt 
helped the killer escape detection. 

Lohman, the scientific cop, struck 
the first hot clue in the Grimes case. 
He and his deputies pursued it quite 
alone until they had brainwashed a 
young alcoholic Skid Row dishwasher 
into confessing the slayings. Unfortu- 
tately, the confession was repudiated 
and the reports of scientists after au- 
lopsy strongly suggested the confes- 
tion was totally false. Lohman thus 
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By Irving Pflaum 


was hoisted aloft by his own haste, 
to become the victim of press and 
public ridicule. 

A major conflict in the case con- 
cerns what the girls did before they 
died. The confession and hence Loh- 
man (as well as a suppressed police 
laboratory test and a fired coroner’s 
investigator) declared that the girls 
had committed sexual indiscretions, 
apparently of the voluntary kind. The 
pathologists, the coroner and, of 
course, the girls’ good Roman Cath- 
olic mother and friends insisted the 
victims died as virgins, within hours 
of their appearance at a movie. It was 
suggested they froze to death. 

There were also disputes over scar 
tissue. Some insisted it was the work 
of animals during the many days the 
bodies rested on the ground. Others 
said there were signs of torture on 
the bodies. 

Reputable University of Tllinois 
scientists disputed Lohman’s confes- 
sion, the sex acts, and the torture 
theory. The sulking University of 
Chicago sociologist seemed to be 
sticking by his Skid Row suspect, the 
confession and the suppressed police 
lab report indicating one of the girls 
was not a virgin, and that she had 
been involved in sexual acts shortly 
before her death. 

Lohman swore in as his deputy the 
Republican coroner’s chief investi- 
gator who had revealed the police 
lab findings to the public. Said the 
new deputy: “Now I'll be able to do 
a job without interference and poli- 


tics getting in my way.” Apparently 
he meant Republican politics, imply- 
ing that Lohman, a Democrat, would 
not stand for such interference, reli- 
gious or otherwise. 

Yet Lohman is the creature of the 
Democratic city and county machine, 
led at the moment by Mayor Richard 
Daley. The Mayor no doubt would 
be displeased with a sheriff who in- 
sisted that the two girls were bad 
ones, when pathology, the mother and 
a GOP coroner insisted they were 
not. This is hardly good politics in 
Cook County, and perhaps not good 
police work or pathology either. 
Lohman, however, appeared commit- 
ted to this thesis and to other policies 
likely to send him back to the Uni- 
versity and not forward politically 
as he hoped. 

And this surely is the work of an 
evil spirit, for Lohman is a bright, 
energetic, honest quasi-scholar of a 
type that should be encouraged in 
politics. He was expert in race rela- 
tions, in the theory and practice of 
harmonious urban life for neighbors 
of white and colored skins and North- 
ern and Southern backgrounds. He 
was and is a firm advocate of civil 
liberty in all its ramifications. Never- 
theless, attorneys of the Illinois Divi- 
sion of the American Civil Liberties 
Union publicly scolded him for un- 
constitutional methods in obtaining 
the Grimes confession. And there 
seems little doubt that Lohman coun- 
tenanced brainwashing techniques of 


the kind he had studied in Korea. 








The tragedy is magnified by its 
implications. For the local Demo- 
cratic bosses have diligently sought 
out non-professionals of the Lohman 
type, who are willing to promise the 
professionals their “rights”—reason- 
able patronage and “legitimate” 
graft. Among the beneficiaries, at 
one time or another, are Adlai E. 
Stevenson, who became Governor; 





Paul H. Douglas, now in his second 
term as U.S. Senator; and the one- 
time Democratic hopeful, Robert 
Merriam, now in President Eisen- 
hower’s Budget Bureau after trying 
to beat Daley for Mayor. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago neighborhood, now 
largely Negro, has offered the City 
Council first Douglas, then Merriam 
and now a bright and wealthy labor 


professional intellectuals. 


The Lohman fiasco in the Grimes 
case, enlarged by a feud between 


Lohman and some local newspaper. 
men and_ photographers, seems 
likely to discourage the machine lead. 
ers and make it much more difficult 
for non-professional reformers to get 
a hearing at ticket-making time. 


Bay State Governor Seeks Sales Tax 


Boston 
ASSACHUSETTS is witnessing a 
M paradox—a Democratic Gov- 
ernor campaigning for a sales tax 
against the expressed wish of many 
of the groups that supported him. 
Early in January, Governor Foster 
Furcolo came out in favor of the sales 
levy, although he had been in office 
hardly long enough to warm his chair 
in the State House—and a sales tax 
has long been considered political 
suicide in Massachusetts. 

While many observers believe the 
sales tax, presented as a $112.5-mil- 
lion-a-year solution to pressing state 
and local financial problems, has a 
90-50 prospect of passage through 
the Legislature, it is being vigorously 
opposed by a bloc of Democratic 
Senators led by Senate minority 
leader John E. Powers. The issue 
may prove a major test of political 
strength between Governor Furcolo 
and Senator Powers, who in the past 
has been generally able to maintain 
firm control of the Democratic Sen- 
ate minority and sometimes pick up 
Republican help. 

Some Republican legislators have 
indicated tentative approval of the 
Governor’s plan, but they are not 
going to be maneuvered into carry- 
ing the sales-tax ball in the Legisla- 
ture and thus bear the brunt of any 
voter displeasure at the polls. 

Organized labor’s ranks are split. 
Kenneth J. Kelley, secretary-treasurer 
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By Ralph W. Porter 


and legislative agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Labor, and J. 
William Belanger, president of the 
Massachusetts State CIO, are lined 
up against the sales tax. But William 
V. Ward, president of the Massachu- 
setts State Council, American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal 
Employes, AFL-CIO, is backing it 
along with some other labor leaders. 

Mayor Hynes of Boston and Mayor 
O’Brien of Worcester have swung 
behind the and other 
mayors are expected to fall in line. 
(Some $75 million of the expected 
$112.5 million annual revenue would 
be distributed to the cities and 
towns.) And for perhaps the first 
time in Massachusetts history, major 
employer groups are organizing to 
back a Democratic Governor. The 
Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts and the New England Council 
are supporting the proposal. 

Many legislators are sitting on the 
fence until a formula is presented for 
distribution of the levy’s proceeds. 
Some have expressed concern lest 
cities and towns spend their share 
without adequate property-tax relief. 
They want spending curbs spelled 
out. They fear the additional rev- 
enue may be siphoned off by PTA 
pressure for more schools and higher 
teacher salaries, as well as a demand 
from all municipal employes for pay 
hikes. 

Such a development, they say, 


Governor, 


would leave the state and its munici- 
palities in a more serious plight than 
ever. A sales levy is regarded as the 
last major tax source available, out- 
side of a graduated income tax. The 
two together would make Massachu- 
setts an intolerable high-tax state. 

Republican Representative George 
W. Porter proposed a gross-receipts 
tax, similar to those in Illinois and 
Indiana, on the ground that much of 
the taxes paid could be taken off the 
retailers’ Federal income taxes. Thus, 
it was argued, the consumer would 
have to pay only part of the tax 
through higher prices. But the at- 
tractiveness of the plan dimmed 
sharply when tax experts claimed it 
would require major revision of the 
state corporation tax; one feature of 
the latter setup allows a company to 
pay a tax on gross receipts in lieu 
of other taxes. 

During the election campaign last 
fall, Mr. Furcolo branded the sales 
tax as one of the least desirable 
means of raising revenue. Now, even 
his opponents laud his courage in 
advocating such a controversial levy. 
He says the only alternative to the 
3-per-cent sales tax would be to 
double the present state income tax 
and “I am against that.” Besides, he 
points out, proposed changes in the 
income tax could not become effec: 
tive until 1961 or 1962 and the emer- 
gency cannot wait that long for 4 
solution. 
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aDIO Liberation, broadcasting 

from a network of stations 
which cover the Soviet Union from 
all directions, offers American anti- 
Communists their surest escape from 
frustration. Here we are in the midst 
of this actionless, motionless, stiff- 
frozen cold war. When a young en- 
thusiast to mention the 
notion of revolution in Russia, he is 
benignly smiled down upon. All that 
we dare to say officially is that Com- 
munism may be “contained.” We 
have no effective strategy. The things 
we do and say do not get through to 
the great masses over there. 

Most of us take it for granted that 
the Russians are different from us. 
They are so constituted that Commu- 
nism somehow suits them. They don’t 
love liberty as we do. They like to 
be shoved around and sent off to 
slave-labor camps. Our leaders think 
that if we spend a lot of money in the 
right places we may be able to keep 
Communism out of the countries 
which are not yet infected. But as for 
the enormous populations of Russia, 
China and the satellites, we may as 
well say goodbye to them. 

Radio Liberation is supported by 
Americans, but it is run by Russians. 
The men who write the scripts and do 
the broadcasting begin with a piece 
of knowledge which remains hidden 
from most Americans. They know 
that the Russians back home are 
about like other people. Ivan loves 
liberty even as you and J. And he 
doesn’t enjoy being shoved around 
any more than anyone else. 

Starting with one station at Mu- 
tich almost four years ago, the proj- 
tet now has 11 stations blanketing the 


ventures 
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Radio Liberation 
& the Bear-Tamer 


USSR with 228 broadcasting hours. 
The messages are beamed out in 17 
of the languages of the Soviet world, 
each spoken by a native in exile. 
When a Byelorussian or a Georgian 
turns on a broadcast, he hears a fel- 
low countryman talking—onlly this is a 
man who is free in the outside world. 

AmComLib, as the institution soon 
came to be called, has sent out an 
exciting pamphlet which explains its 
purposes and methods: “The emigra- 
tion from the USSR, scattered over 
many nations, had to be brought into 
cooperation with the venture, in or- 
der to give the broadcasts authority. 
The ablest émigrés in the writing and 
broadcasting fields had to be located 
and teamed up as a station staff in 
order to give the programs quality. 
Negotiations had to be pursued with 
foreign governments for the location 
of studio and transmitter facilities on 
their soil.” 

Now picture 150 former residents 
of the USSR conceiving, organizing 
and presenting Radio Liberation’s 
programs to its vast and mysterious 
audience. “Each staff member,” the 
author of the pamphlet explains, “has 
a personal history—and a profound 
personal insight based on that history 
—which enables him to speak in terms 
and tones convincing and compelling 
to listeners in the USSR. Hundreds 
more contribute to the programming 
as free-lance writers and speakers. 
These are none of them commercial 
broadcasters; they are all men with 
a personal and perennial mission to 
liberate their homeland.” Such men 
are respected and listened to at home. 

The Soviet system will not be beat- 
en with atom bombs or economic aid 


or diplomatic cleverless. It will be 
overcome by ideas and human faith. 
If we can get across to people in 
Russia the simple notion that our 
way is better than theirs, that we are 
honest and decent, that we are ready 
to join them in building a safe and 
peaceful world, their crazy structure 
will come tumbling down. And the 
men behind Radio Liberation have 
the most straightforward and effective 
means to put this idea across. 

Naturally, all this costs money— 
not as much as an atom bomb, but 
still millions. Any American, any 
genuine democrat, any anti-Commu- 
nist will be glad to give what he can. 
There is only one preliminary ques- 
tion which he will ask: Does the mes- 
sage get through? Does any answer- 
ing cry come from the vast masses of 
Russian people or their oppressed 
satellites? It is from this point of 
view that the pamphlet sent out by 
Radio Liberation is peculiarly satis- 
factory. It is entitled Sparks into the 
USSR, and you can secure a copy by 
writing to the station at 6 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Here is a typical little story about 
a 26-year-old Viktor 
Iljinsky. He was just an ordinary sort 
of guy, going along with the show 
and taking care of his bears. But 
every night, after everything had 
been packed away and the bears had 
gone to sleep, Viktor would turn on 
the Munich broadcast. At first, it was 
just a means of entertainment. But 
in time he got the idea that there was 
a different world outside and that 
things were better there. The final 
straw came one night when he heard 
Foreign Minister Molotov say over 
the radio that there had been no Rus- 
sian soldiers in Korea. That aroused 
Viktor, for he had been a non-com- 
missioned officer there himself. And 
so, one night in Aachen, West Ger- 
many, where his company was on 
tour, the young man said goodbye to 
his bears and started out in the big 
world of the West. His first impulse, 
of course, was to tell his tale to the 
men of Radio Liberation who had 
given him the idea of escape. 


bear-tamer, 
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The 


N HIs inaugural address, President 

Eisenhower declared that in the 
United Nations “rests the best hope 
of our age for the assertion of that 
law by which all nations may live in 
dignity.” But the sorry UN record in 
dealing with both the Middle Eastern 
and the Hungarian crises does not 
warrant this appraisal. What the UN 
really stands for is a double stand- 
ard of international morality. 

In the case of Hungary, the UN 
was faced with an act of flagrant 
aggression against a people strug- 
gling for freedom and an interna- 
tional status of neutrality. It is unfor- 
tunate that the word “revolt,” so often 
used in describing what happened in 
Hungary, gives the impression that 
the Soviet intervention was merely a 
case of helping an established gov- 
ernment put down a rebellion. 

This would have been bad enough, 
but what happened was much worse. 
A legitimate Hungarian government, 
headed by a veteran Communist, 
Imre Nagy, who had been affected 
by the rising tide of freedom among 
his countrymen, was attacked and 
destroyed by a large-scale invasion 
of Soviet tanks. It was not the con- 
temptible regime of Janos Kadar that 
called in the Soviet troops; it was the 
Soviet troops that installed the Kadar 
regime. There was no Hungarian civil 
war. There was only the brutal sup- 
pression of workers and students 
who, with rare courage and devotion, 
had affirmed their passionate will to 
be done with the role of a Soviet 
satellite and restore their historic ties 
with European civilization. 

Confronted with this challenge to 
every principle of justice in its Char- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


| Double Standard at 


United Nations 


ter, what did the UN do? Virtually 
nothing. There were a number of 
condemnatory resolutions, but there 
was no follow-up. There was not even 
a suggestion that common decency 
required the UN to expel a member 
which had defied it on innumerable 
occasions, with Hungary as the cli- 
max. There was no suggestion of eco- 
nomic sanctions. There was no re- 
fusal of credentials to delegates of the 
unrepresentative Kadar regime. 

This is not the first time—although 
it is the most significant—that the 
UN has failed to act. Dust is still 
gathering on the 1951 UN resolution 
censuring Egypt for denying Israel 
free passage in the Suez Canal. There 
has been no proposal to apply sanc- 
tions to Egypt. 

India, under the leadership of 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, is 
also in prolonged contempt of a UN 
ruling favoring a plebiscite in Kash- 
mir, an area in dispute between India 
and Pakistan. Nehru has behaved 
in Kashmir, where he has long had 
military control of most of the area, 
like the most unregenerate imperial- 
ist. After repeatedly refusing a free 
plebiscite under UN supervision, he 
has now annexed Kashmir. What has 
the UN done? Nothing. 

In the light of all this, there is an 
element of hair-raising hypocrisy in 
the suggestion that the UN should 
impose sanctions on Israel for refus- 
ing to evacuate the Gaza Strip and 
the Gulf of Aqaba shoreline without 
firm guarantees that the former will 
not be used for guerrilla raids and 
the latter for blockading Israel’s 
Negev port of Elath. On this issue, as 
on many others, the basic flaw in U.S. 


and UN Middle East policy has been 
exclusive concentration on the pres. 
ence of Israeli, British and French 
troops on Egyptian territory, with. 
out paying the slightest attention to 
the almost unbearable provocation 
which Israel had received over many 
years and to the grave provocation 
Britain and France had sustained. 

What the United States should have 
recommended to the UN was a pack. 
age deal under which the evacuation 
of foreign forces from Egypt would 
have been made conditional on re 
dress of the grievances which caused 
this military intervention. Such a 
deal should have included a firm, 
permanent settlement of conditions 
for the free use of the Suez Canal 
{irrespective of the caprices of the 
Egyptian Government), free access 
of Israeli shipping to the Canal and 
the Gulf of Aqaba, some kind of 
international administration of the 
Gaza Strip (which has never histori- 
cally been part of Egypt), strength- 
ened UN border patrols, and a vigor- 
ous resettlement program for the 
Arab refugees. 

The course which the UN actually 
followed, with U.S. support, can only 
be interpreted as a double standard 
of morals. This is all the more ob- 
noxious because it worked to the dis- 
advantage of our friends and to the 
advantage of our enemies. 

It is good to see Republican Sena- 
tors like Knowland and Bridges lin- 
ing up with Democrats in protest 
ing the injustice of sanctions directed 
solely against Israel. There would 
be moral warrant for such sanctions 
only if the UN proposed a fair paci- 
fication scheme, and if this scheme 
were accepted by the Arab states and 
rejected by Israel. 

There were painful memories of 
the pressure put on the Czechs before 
and after Munich, on the Poles be 
fore and after Yalta, when President 
Eisenhower indicated his support of 
UN sanctions against Israel. This re 
calls Winston Churchill’s warning 
that the UN should not become “4 
shield for the strong and mockery 
for the weak.” 
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By Milton L. Miller, M.D. 
Houghton Mifflin. 306 pp. $4.00. 


F, L. Lucas, while conceding 
Proust’s greatness as an artist, criti- 
ced him for what appeared to be 
his amateur tampering with the sci- 
ence of psychoanalysis. “The answer 
to many of Proust’s general prob- 
lems,” wrote Lucas, “is to be found 
not in Proust but in Freud.” 
the chickens have come home to 
roost. The psychoanalysts (or, at 
least, one of them) have taken up 
the challenge and are investigating 
Proust. Dr. Miller would disarm us 
in advance by disclaiming the inten- 
ion to stray beyond his province. 
This essay is not one of literary 
riticism,” he tells us in his fore- 
vord. His bibliography bears this 
wut; it contains about 30 titles relat- 
ing to the sciences or social sciences 
and only 20 dealing with literature 
ot Proust. 

Proust was not only. an artist but 
a “case” in the technical sense of the 
word, and he himself realized it. He 
voluntarily committed himself to the 
‘are of the physicians after his 
nother’s death in 1905 and entered 
ihe sanitarium of Dr. Sollier, where 
te stayed for a period of six weeks. 


Now 


The two most important manifesta- 
tions of his disturbance were the 
ironic asthma from which he suf- 
lered and his homosexuality. Unlike 
ide, who expended his rational fac- 
ities upon a vain effort to justify 
tis sexual abnormality in the face of 
#1 unsympathetic and uncompre- 
tending world, Proust regarded him- 
lf as a sufferer from “an incurable 
disease.” In the great essay on 
homosexuality which preceded Cities 
| the Plain, Proust made it clear 
that the homosexual’s effort to ration- 
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alize his social position was only a 
symptom of what troubled him, a 
symptom which merely aggravated 
his alienation from normal reality. 
The narrator of A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu, unlike the author him- 
self, was not a homosexual. The 
great example of homosexuality in 
the book and, by common consent, 
one of the best realized characters in 
modern literature, the Baron de 
Charlus, is portrayed by Proust as a 
sick man, a man whose sickness 
grows progressively and dangerously 
worse in the course of the story until 
he is almost entirely helpless, has to 
be protected against himself, and is 
with difficulty distinguishable from 
a driveling idiot. 

Proust was quite certain that his 
pioneering treatment of so strange a 
subject in literature would displease 
all sides. The moral majority would 
reject him because he dared to speak 
of the subject at all, while the homo- 
sexuals themselves were certain to 
complain that he did not picture 
their plight with sufficient sympathy. 
But, by a miracle of mediation and 
sensitivity, Proust succeeded in mak- 
ing the most diverse species of men 
more intelligible to each other. As 
effectually as Freud himself, perhaps 
more so, he succeeded in spreading 
tolerance and understanding, though 
not indulgence perhaps, toward one 
of the lesser known ills of mankind. 
He did so by showing to the world 
the situation of the sufferers from 
within, and from then on they could 
never be regarded with the same 
complacence or contempt again. 

In speaking of it in this way, I 
realize that I am making Proust’s 


work sound like a tract or a docu- 
ment. It is certainly anything but 
that. Yet it is possible to see how an 
error regarding it should arise. It 
arises out of Proust’s own mixture 
of literary types—hinted at by his 
reference to his 4,000-page work as 
“a novel, an autobiography, and a 
history of a certain period in the 
form of memoirs.” Confused by such 
a description and himself not gifted 
evidently for the appreciation of fine 
writing (the poorness of his own 
sentence structure and his general 
awkwardness would suggest this), 
Dr. Miller has read Proust’s work as 
if it were merely a document. In 
spite of his continual obeisance in 
the direction of Proust as an imagi- 
native writer, there is scant evidence 
in this book that Dr. Miller is cap- 
able of responding to a work of 
imagination in such a way that he 
apprehends distinctly what makes it 
an imaginative work. 

It is not diligence that seems to be 
lacking here but something else. 
There are mistakes, to be sure, which 
will loom excessively large in the 
eyes of scholars. Proust was not 48 
at the time of the publication of Du 
Cété de Chez Swann; he was 42. And 
the date of the publication of this 
initial volume is 1913, not 1914 as 
Dr. Miller thinks. Charles Swann is 
not “a successful Jewish stockbroker” 
but the son of stockbrokers. Still, in 
spite of these little mistakes, Dr. 
Miller shows himself to be intimately 
conversant with Proust’s work, so 
familiar in fact that the reader who 
is not himself steeped in it may find 
it hard at times to follow his dis- 
cussion. What is lacking, however, 
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On the American land... 
the American Negro... 
and the world of music 


BOXCAR 
IN THE SAND 
by LAURENCE HEWES 


The personal narrative of a man 
who has dedicated his life to our 
land and its people. \ir. Hewes tells 
of the agricultural depression of 
the 1930's, the Federal Land Banks 
in operation, the recruitment of 
Mexican farm labor during World 
War II, the food problems of post- 
war Japan. A book that will help us 
to understand better the heritage of 
our land. $4.75 


FROM SLAVERY 
TO FREEDOM 


by JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 


Recognized since 1947 as the best 
history of American Negroes, this 
outstanding book has now been re- 
vised and brought up to date. It con- 
tains new material on the econom- 
ic, political, and social progress 
achieved by Negroes in the United 
States in the past decade as well as 
a discussion of their recent achieve- 
ments in the arts. 7/8 pages. $7.50 


AN 
INTRODUCTION 
TO MUSIC 


by DAVID D. BOYDEN 


A discussion of music, plus a chron- 
ologically arranged review of its lit- 
erature, which includes full cover- 
age of the leading composers of the 
present day. Vigorously and vividly 
written, it provides a substantial and 
thorough basic course in music ap- 
preciation. 499 pages; 165 musical 
examples; 62 halftone illustrations. 

$7.50 

At most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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is literary insight. Dr. Miller, in 
spite of his familiarity with the text, 
never once convinces us that he has 
gotten inside the book. All of his 
observations upon it seem to come 
“from the top of his head.” 

Is this failure due to the method 
which he uses? I do not think so. 
Freud himself is both interesting and 
significant whenever he chooses, as 
he so often does, to deal with authors 
or books. The same may be said of 
Jung and of a number of lesser 
disciples. Many of our critics— 
Lionel Trilling and Edmund Wilson 
come to mind—use things which they 
have learned from Freud, in conjunc- 
tion with others which they have 
learned elsewhere among the sci- 
entists and social scientists of the 
last century, profitably and with dis- 
cretion. On the other hand, Freud 
has fathered much in contemporary 
critical writing that is useless, pre- 
tentious or simply dull. 

It is clear that no method can sub- 
stitute for taste and _ intelligence. 
Where one or the other of these is 
deficient, the method functioning in 
a vacuum will produce something 
that is simply irrelevant to the sub- 
Dr. Miller 
himself speaks of “the new, difficult, 
intangible” field of psychiatry. Un- 
fortunately, he is not himself one of 
those who seems sufficiently gifted to 
make it any less intangible. The 
central thesis of his book is indi- 
cated by its title. Nostalgia, coming 
from two Greek words, denotes a 
feeling of homesickness which, when 
it is intense enough, is capable of 
causing severe melancholia. In Dr. 
Miller’s special usage of the term, 
“the first experience of nostalgia [is] 
an urge to return to the passivity of 
uninterrupted relationship to the 
mother, with a sense of omnipotence 
through having one’s wishes antici- 
pated and gratified.” This definition 
is the key to his understanding of 
Proust’s life and work. But for me, 
at least, it is a key which refuses to 
turn the lock. 

Toward the end of the book, there 
is an interesting idea which, had it 


ject under discussion. 


been developed, might have led to 
something. “One purpose of this 
essay,” writes Dr. Miller, “has been 
to question the myth .. . that a 
neurosis must be left to run it: 
course, and not be altered, if an artist 
is to produce great creative work. 
This fear of insight is an ungrounded 
one, because with true insight the 
artist should be further liberated. 
Otherwise repression inhibits some 
aspects of artistic expression, despite 
the expressive nature of certain types 
of neurotic drives.” Here is a thought 
worth entertaining. Instead of devel. 
oping it, however, Dr. Miller un 
consciously contradicts it in the 
greater part of the book. For instead 
of pointing out those limitations of 
Proust’s talent which may have con- 
ceivably been due to his illness, the 
author is continually emphasizing the 
greatness of that talent. The blunt 
truth seems to be that the doctor 
would never himself have been cap. 
able of discerning the quality of the 
talent had it not been pointed out to 
him by men of taste. The doctor’ 
favorite adjective is “famous,” but 
he never comes to grips with the qual- 
ity which accounted for the fame. 
It is, indeed, reasonable to sup 
pose that a neurosis is an incubus 
upon talent and that the cure of the 
former need not result in the elimi- 
nation of the latter. That great men 
have been able to accomplish s 
much in spite of their handicaps is 
no argument for supposing that the 
handicaps themselves were necessary 
to the accomplishments. One might 
as well argue that Milton’s blindness 
or Beethoven’s deafness improved 
the quality of their art. The word 
neurotic is an adjective, and the 
nouns it modifies might be as different 
from each other as fool and genius. 

















One of the less intelligent doctors i 
Proust’s own cast of characters it 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu enw» 
ciates the theory so grateful to mam 
of his patients that “neurotics 
the salt of the earth!” Proust him 
self was well enough to see throug! 
this rationalization. 
It is the triumph of art that § 
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pikes us forget the limitations of the 
gtist. Who would believe that Milton 
ns blind when he composed his 
geatest poems? Or Beethoven deaf 
yen he wrote his last quartets? 
Are the stigmata of Proust’s illness 
more evident in his work? If they 
we, the author should have clearly 





pointed out where they are to be 
found. The truth is that from Proust’s 
work we would never know that he 
was neurotic. The facts of his life 
prove otherwise, and the temptation 
of the medical man, who is incapable 
of grasping any work of art as an 
autotelic object as divorced from its 









creator and as anonymous as the 
drawing in prehistoric caves, is to 
trace a connection between his disa- 
bilities and his talents. Freud him- 
self knew better. “Before the prob- 
lem of the creative artist,” he wrote 
in his essay on Dostoyevsky, “analy- 
sis must lay down its arms.” 





The Legacy of Holmes and Brandeis. 
By Samuel J. Konefsky. 
Macmillan. 316 pp. $6.00. 


No List of great American jurists 
would grow very long before includ- 
ing the names of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Louis Dembitz Brandeis. 
When Holmes came to the United 
States Supreme Court in December 
1902, he was already an internation- 
ally celebrated legal craftsman. In 
three decades as editor, author and 
judge, he had outlined his Weltan- 
ichauung in what he liked to call the 
“sanctity” of print. 

Life, thought Holmes, was a con- 
tinuous struggle for survival, and law 
the complex of legally enforceable 
tules of conduct which prevented the 
struggle from degenerating into a 
Hobbesian civil war. At any stage of 
acommunity’s development, the law 
ought to reflect contemporary reali- 
ties, and the task of the creative 
common-law judge was to recast any 
tule of common law whose lack of 
utility had become patent. But legis- 
latures, as direct reflections of com- 
munity balance of power and con- 
sensus, held a higher claim than the 
idiciary as reformulators of the 
hw. No judge had any business in- 
woking due process, liberty of con- 
tact or similar doctrine for the 
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purpose, real if inarticulate, of 
wubstituting his own view of what the 
hw should be for that of a legisla- 
lure. As long as a legislature stayed 
Within the framework of the powers 
telegated to it—and these Holmes 


| ™d with generosity—the proper 


‘ourse for the judge was self-restraint. 
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The Brandeis Reader. 
Ed. by Ervin Pollack. 
Oceana. 256 pp. $3.50. 


Once called to the highest bench, 
Holmes, in dissents “touched with 
fire,” castigated his brethren for in- 
validating statutes passed by liberal- 
minded legislatures. He had little 
faith in the workability of most of 
the social and economic reforms es- 
sayed, but he did not think this ade- 
quate justification for a judge’s seek- 
ing to prevent less skeptical legisla- 
tors from experimenting with them. 
If no statute were involved, he did not 
hesitate to strike boldly in an effort 
to reshape the law. And even if a 
statute were, Holmes did not balk 
at interpreting statutory language, 
regardless of legislative intent, in ac- 
cordance with its traditional meaning 
at common law. 

Brandeis held a substantially dif- 
ferent outlook. His mastery of the 
social sciences and his many years as 
advocate for the people had con- 
vinced him that if only the facts 
could be mastered workable solutions 
to seemingly insoluble problems 
could be found. The monumental 
briefs he presented as counsel sought 
to convince the judiciary that facts 
and figures clearly showed the rea- 
sonability, even desirability, of vari- 
ous economic and social reforms. As 
Mr. Justice Brandeis he prepared 
long and carefully researched opin- 
ions to the same end. For Holmes it 
was enough to say that a statute was 
not arbitrary because “a reasonable 
man might think it proper”; but 
Brandeis would not be satisfied with- 


Two Great Liberal Judges 


Reviewed by Joseph Tanenhaus 
Assistant professor of government, 
New York University 


out considering economic, political 
and social conditions, past and cur- 
rent, in an effort to evaluate “the 
evils sought to be remedied and the 
possible effects of the remedy pro- 
posed.” 

The fifteen years Holmes and 
Brandeis shared on the Court saw 
them nearly always voting together, 
frequently as dissenters. That one 
who believed legislatures ought to 
be allowed full rein should find him- 
self in agreement with the conclu- 
sions, if not all the reasoning, of a 
crusading reformer when the issue at 
stake was the constitutionality of 
minimum-wage legislation or statu- 
tory limitations on the enjoining of 
peaceful picketing is no cause for 
wonder. Nor is there mystery in the 
cooperation of a creative common 
lawyer and a humanitarian (though 
not sentimental) social scientist in 
using the Court’s power to bring the 
administration of criminal justice 
more in line with actuality. Other 
areas of agreement have related ex- 
planations. 

To account for the tendency of 
Holmes and Brandeis to vote to- 
gether is the task Samuel Konefsky 
has set for himself. With grace and 
skill he discusses many of the major 
cases in which one or both partici- 
pated, and where relevant considers 
the direction in which the Court has 
moved since they departed from it. 
Throughout Mr. Konefsky draws 
deftly upon his wide knowledge of 
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the secondary literature to offer var- 
ied explanations for their conduct, 
accepting some, rejecting most, and 
not infrequently advancing fresh in- 
terpretations of his own. Inevitably, 
as Konefsky well realizes, greater 
exception will be taken to his treat- 
ment of Holmes than of Brandeis, for 
Holmes somehow means something 
different to everyone. To this review- 
er Konefsky, though to a lesser extent 
than most commentators, underrates 
the impact of the common law on 
the 
naiveté of his understanding of eco- 


Holmes, and overemphasizes 
nomic phenomena. 

In contrast to Konefsky’s able es- 
say, The Brandeis Reader is a dis- 
appointing volume. Of its 256 pages, 
28 are consumed by the original foot- 
notes from several of the articles re- 
printed from legal periodicals; 45 
pages are spent in reproducing sec- 
tions of a tedious piece prepared by 
Felix Frankfurter twenty-five years 
ago for the Harvard Law Review; 25 
more, virtually the entire section en- 
titled “Mr. Justice Brandeis Evalu- 
ated,” contain five eulogies prepared 
shortly after the Justice’s death. In 
what remains there are some items 
of interest, particularly Edmond 
Cahn’s delightful address before the 
American Jewish Congress last year. 
Not only is much of the material in- 
cluded in The Brandeis Reader ill- 
but 


are unsatisfactory. 


chosen, many of the editorial 


notes For ex- 
ample, a goodly portion of the com- 
ments introducing New State Ice Co. 
and Louisville Joint 
Stock Land Bank v. Radford consists 
the 
the 


preceding an article by Brandeis on 


v. Liebmann 


of quotations from opinions 


which follow, while comments 
competition, his statement on the 
menace of trusts to a Senate com- 
mittee, and his opinion in the impor- 
Railroad Co. v. 
Tompkins do not tell the reader 


enough to make these selections as 


tant case of Erie 


meaningful as they might otherwise 
be. In addition, the index is hope- 
lessly inadequate, and the size of 
type varies capriciously. Surely Jus- 
tice Brandeis deserves better. 
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Life Among the Natives 


A Surfeit of Honey. 
By Russell Lynes. 
Harper. 140 pp. $3.00. 


Not sO MANY Presidents back, it 
was routine party politics to taunt a 
blue-blooded social reformer as a 
traitor to his class. The taunt would 
be meaningless today. In this homo- 
genized society of ours, there’s no 
class to be traitor to. “Class,” in that 
context, has pretty much gone the 
way of “idle rich” and “hired girl.” 
As Russell Lynes points out in this 
urbane report on contemporary na- 
tive mores, it is only in labor’s term 
“rank and file” that class conscious- 
ness still rears its balding head. 

Yet that prophet of the classless 
society, Karl Marx, would certainly 
feel frustrated by ours. As it turns 
out, you can’t keep a good man down 
by de-stratifying him. He gravitates 
perforce to one of the pyramids that 
characterize structure. 
Here the new aristocrats hold sway 


our social 
—e.g., tycoons at the apex of the in- 
dustrial pyramid, an academic élite 
at the apex of the intellectual pyra- 
mid, VIPs and assorted luminaries 
at the apex of the huckster-Hollywood 
pyramid. The Big Men of Big Busi- 
ness make uneasy obeisance to the 
academic élite. Otherwise, each spe- 
cialized aristocracy tends to keep to 
its own lofty slopes. The Upper Bo- 
hemians are the only group that, cut- 
ting across the pyramids, serves them 
as a line of communications and sec- 
ondary balance-wheel. 

Cultish in his informality, clothed 
raiment and a 
sense of security, the Upper Bohe- 
mian “is culturally hep, but he is 
not a cultural hepcat.” In his casual 
way, he is likely to be on the side of 
labor, and free 
thought. He may be an apologetic 
refugee from crude parental wealth 
or the son of a successful but un- 
money-minded professional man. In 
either case, it is unfashionable for 


in unconventional 


Freud, Keynes 


Reviewed by Henry C. Wolfe 
Author of “The Imperial 
Soviets” and other books 


him to make money. Mr. Charles Van 
Doren of recent TV fame may well 
be the exception that proves the rule, 

The de-emphasis of money is a 
major feature of our post-World 
War II social revolution. The aim to- 
day is not a million, but security and 
a well-rounded life. In a society 
where the pianist earns less than his 
piano-tuner, youth should be well- 
balanced and well-adjusted rather 
than well-heeled. This is the social 
which Who’s Who in 


America, representing achievement, 


climate in 


outranks the Social Register. Your 
tycoon prefers an honorary LLD to 
another solid gold Cadillac. 

As Mr. Lynes turns his candid 
camera on the age of “barbecued 
bliss,” American husbands show up 
as the “new servant class” and bull 
sessions switch from the corner bar 
to the neighborhood laundromat. The 
American woman emerges as a “part- 
time lady,” a lady being “a woman 
who makes a man behave like a gen- 
tleman.” Elegiacally Mr. Lynes lauds 
the virtues of the Depression and de- 
plores the American’s urge to work 
overtime as a consumer and pay for 
his commodities on credit. In lament- 
ing the rudeness, slipshod service and 
expense-account hypocrisies that mar 
the glossy surface of prosperity, he 
may sound like something less than 4 
prophet of doom. Nevertheless, he 
deserves attentive hearing as the poor 
man’s Jeremiah. 

As in Guests, Snobs and The Taste- 
makers, Mr. Lynes again proves him 
self to be one of our wittiest and 
most challenging social critics. In A 
Surfeit of Honey, to be sure, he 
makes a bow to David Riesman, but 
he has done the major homework 
strictly on his own. His book is 
both a mirror for our times and 8 
record for the time-capsule. 
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RUSSELL 


With reference to Bertrand Russell’s reply 
i» Norman Thomas in your February 18 issue, 
it seems clear that Lord Russell is writing too 
many prefaces for too many authors. The task 
is proving altogether too much even for him. 
For how else can one explain his description 
of Gustaw Herling, the author of A World 
Apart, for which Russell wrote a glowing 
preface, as “a Norwegian, originally a Com- 
munist, whom the Russians imprisoned without 
cause while he was still on their side”? 

In fact, Herling is not (and has never been!) 
aNorwegian, but is a Pole; had not been a Com- 
munist; and was quite far from being on the 
side of the Russians at the time of his arrest. 
Reading A World Apart would make this 
rather apparent. 
Cambridge ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 
On the cover of the copy I have of A World 
Apart, it states that Herling was born in Poland, 
and on page 13 Herling states that World War 
ll interrupted his university studies—that he 
vas arrested by the Russians while trying to 
oss from Poland into Lithuania after the de- 
kat of the Polish forces. 
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KUDOS 


As a subscriber to THE New Leaver, I want 

‘0 thank you for the articles you’ve printed 
telling of the effect the Hungarian Revolution 
us had upon various Communist parties— 
especially in the West. I particularly enjoyed 
reading Louis Jay Herman’s “Turmoil in U. S. 
Communism,” in the January 21 issue. I’m 
sure that many of your readers were interested 
0 learn of the change within the CP and are 
uxious, as I am, to get more information on 
the latest developments. 
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Mirko Bojic’s “A Realistic Policy for East- 
‘m Europe [NL, January 28] drew many 
“asible—indeed, obvious—conclusions from the 
st hiatus which appeared between the 
Hungarian Revolution, on the one hand, and 
the Hungarian political émigrés and their West- 
*™ sponsors, on the other. He did not attempt, 
vever, to inquire into the causes of this gap, 
may be instructive for the future. 

Us. policy-makers have always had a 
{etish about “unity,” a fetish which represents 
* Mojection of the manner in which demo- 
“atic compromises are arrived at in our own 
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Tue New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 309 words. 


society but which is totally irrelevant where 
non-democratic elements are concerned. Here 
Republicans and Democrats accept certain 
basic ground-rules, while struggling to win 
public acceptance of their proposals and their 
leading personalities. The dialectic of demo- 
cratic struggle produces a fairly genuine na- 
tional consensus at any given time, subject to 
change in the same manner at a future time. 

Roosevelt made the mistake of trying to 
project this process onto the international 
scene. He was correct when he thought Churchill 
or even de Gaulle would “play the game” as, 
say, Jimmy Byrnes and Arthur Vandenberg 
did. But Stalin would not play, so Truman had 
to abandon “unity” and proclaim principle. 

In the same manner, U. S. manipulators in 
the postwar era thought that the problem of 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


governments-in-exile for the satellite states 
could most harmoniously be solved by bringing 
“all parties” together. In the Hungarian case, 
they attempted to ignore the fact that, concomi- 
tant with the Communist penetration of 
Hungary, a long-overdue and genuinely-desired 
social revolution took place in the first two 
or three years after the war: a revolution 
which émigrés either accepted, in whole or 
in part, or rejected. Yet, as we see now, Anna 
Kethly and Bela Kovacs are as far from the 
Horthyites as they are from the Communists; 
and for the younger people in Hungary, the 
prewar order is simply inconceivable as a 
serious political alternative. By ignoring the 
social content of East European history, the 
U. S. manipulators who fashioned the émigré 
councils did avoid short-term annoyance on 
the part of right-wing Congressmen and lobby- 
ists. But, in the long run, the councils thus 
created became fit only for Mme. Tussaud’s 
wax-works. 

The big question today, as a decade ago, is: 
What sort of Eastern Europe do we want? 
Secretary Dulles’s answer appears to be: a 
Titoist one—i. e., a group of rigid, stultified 
dictatorships which (1) give full play to 
American capital; (2) help keep the workers’ 
movement divided around the world by harrying 
democratic socialism; (3) exert no liberating 
revolutionary influence on such bourgeois-cum- 
clerical areas as Italy and Germany; (4) avoid 
posing the profound challenge of freedom and 
socialism to the USSR, so that that country’s 
capitalists can eventually make a deal with ours 
and neither people’s horizons will rise above 
the crassest sort of consumer concerns. 

As Ignazio Silone pointed out in your mag- 
azine, however, history has passed Tito by: 
“Djilas, even in prison, seems the man of 
tomorrow.” Mr. Dulles’s espousal of Titoism 
is now as irrelevant as the earlier American 
identification with prewar colonels and cardi- 
nals. The program proposed by Mr. Bojic—the 
program of neutrality, democracy and socialism 
—is the only relevant program in Eastern 
Europe today (I would say: all Europe); Mr 
Dulles ignores it at his own peril and that 
of his class. 


New Orleans J. J. Baseur 


NOTE 


Isaiah Berlin’s “Father of Russian Socialism” 
(NL, February 4), and Daniel Bell’s “The 
Impact of Advertising” (NL, February 11) 
originally appeared in the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s publication, the Listener, the lat- 
ter as part of a series on advertising.—EpiTor. 
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them, the better your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to 
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The OLD LADY had lost her voice. That rich, 
vibrant contralto which had rung through 
opera’s golden age was long gone. And she 
made no bones about it. 


Standing at the network microphones, 
she’d loudly promise her audience: “Don't 
worry, I’m not going to sing.” 

Yet, every Christmas Eve, she did sing. 
And millions of homes hushed to listen. For 
Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht does not demand 
a big voice. Rather, a big heart. 


And Ernestine Schumann-Heink had 
always had that. From the beginning, when 
she threw away her budding career for love, 
only to wind up deserted with her four chil- 
dren. Through World War I, when she sang 
to sell Liberty Bonds while she had sons 
fighting—on both sides. Right up to the end 
of her turbulent life, she stayed warm, gen- 
erous and brave. 


Naturally, her adopted country loved her. 
Because Americans admire heart, and as the 
little stories in every daily paper show, they 
have plenty of it. That’s one of the vital rea- 
sons why America is strong and why her 
Savings Bonds are a tremendous guarantee 
of security. 


The heart and strength of 165 million 
Americans stand behind these Bonds. 


There could be no better guarantee. So, 
for yourself, and for your country, invest in 
U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. And hold on 
to them. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 
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